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COUNTY LIBRARIES AT WORK 


On March twenty-seventh was held at Madison a county library con- 
ference. It brought together active county workers for a discussion of 
their common problems. It was a conference that really conferred. 

There are now twenty counties in Wisconsin where public funds are 
appropriated by the county board for library service. Nine of these 
(Brown, Langlade, Milwaukee, Outagamie, Pepin, Portage, Racine, 
Rusk, Wood) have contract relations with a public library for county 
service, Outagamie and Pepin being new this year. Three (Columbia, 
Dodge, Jefferson) are still using the traveling library system with an 
organization separate from any local library, and seven others (Doug- 
las, Eau Claire, Marinette, Oconto, Sauk, Trempealeau, Winnebago) 
continue the traveling library system in conjunction with a public li- 
brary, the librarian of which is employed by the county library board 
as custodian of the system. In these latter cases there are varying de- 
grees of additional service given from the public library for county 
patrons. La Crosse county has by action of the county board estab- 
lished a new county library and turned over to it the property of the old 
traveling library system. 
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Obviously with these differing forms of organization and with vary- 
ing real use within each group, there was much to be learned from a free 
discussion by those actually in the midst of the work. The conference 
was planned for this group only—to offer opportunity to discuss policy, 
method, results, as they actually are developing. The basis for inclu- 
sion was the responsibility for use of county money. 

From these counties—from the institution responsible for the county 
library work—reports, maps, and other material was requested in ad- 
vance of the meeting. All but two counties responded, and an exhibit 
of such material was prepared before the conference convened. At the 
meeting were registered sixteen representatives from ten counties, in- 
cluding eleven librarians and five board members. 

No list of addresses or papers had been arranged. With a real con- 
ference for discussion in view, a flexible program was arranged about 
a few main topics, as Book Selection and Book Use, Branches and Sta- 
tions, Personal Contacts, Publicity, Records and Reports. Some one 
briefly opened the discussion on each main topic and in an informal way 
all took part, covering a broad field, feeling no limitation of fixed pro- 
gram, intent only on receiving and contributing to an exposition of 
what is being done and why (or why not). 

A consecutive report has been attempted for the parts of the discus- 
sion of more general interest. Still other subjects considered, some 
times at some length, cannot be readily reported in this way. Some 
essential facts are covered in the table printed in this Bulletin. Some 
discussion was given to interpretation and application of the statutes, a 
digest of which had been prepared for the meeting. Much of tb> after- 
noon session was devoted to a “clinic” on the difficulties and accomplish- 
ments and next steps in the counties represented. 





An Important Offer. Another Medicine. A. S. Loevenhart, 





notable publication is available to 
Wisconsin libraries free for the 
asking. During the academic year 
1924-1925 six members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, all outstanding 
authorities in their fields, joined in 
a series of lectures on the general 
theme “Significant Lines of Prog- 
ress During the Past Quarter Cen- 
tury’. Under that general title 
five of these lectures have been 
published. The contributions in- 
cluded are: 


Professor of Pharmacology. 

Zoology. Michael F. Guyer, 
Professor of Zoology. 

Radio Communication. E. M. 
Terry, Associate Professor of 
Physics. 

Chemistry. J. H. Mathews, Di- 
rector of the Course in Chemistry. 

Government. Frederick A. Ogg, 
Professor of Political Science. 

This booklet of over one hun- 
dred pages may be obtained by any 
Wisconsin library upon request ad- 
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dressed to the University Editor, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The Missing Title. A list of 
books which assumes to give 
“forty titles” certainly is not com- 
plete with only thirty-nine. Our 
printing of the list recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
“Forty Titles for the First Sixteen 
Years?” (Bulletin, January, p. 23) 
failed to be complete by two and 
one-half per cent. Just add The 
Prince and the Pauper, by Mark 
Twain, and all will be well. 


Books Around the World. A re- 
cent news despatch says :—‘“The 
Blue Water Medal of the Cruising 
Club of America has been awarded 
to Harry Pidgeon for his recently 
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completed feat of circumnavigat- 
ing the world in his thirty-four 
foot yawl, Islander. Only one 
other man ever circumnavigated 
the globe in a small boat. He was 
an experienced navigator. Pid- 
geon, however, is only an amateur. 
He learned navigation by studying 
in the public library.” 

“Perhaps the anchor chains will 

rust away 


And I may live my sea-yarn 
dreams some day.” 


So wrote Sam Bryan in “Sea 
Dreams.” Pidgeon used books to 
break away the rusting chains and 
made his sea dreams come true. 
Print is not only for the pedant. It 
feeds the very spirit of high adven- 
ture. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES AT WORK 


Miss Dunton, librarian of the Antigo 
Public library led the discussion of books 
and book use in the county. The Antigo 
Public Library extends its service to all 
parts of Langlade County. The popula- 
tion of Langlade County is about equally 
divided between city and county. Last 
year the county circulation equalled one- 
fifth of the total circulation, so that the 
county board met its share of financial 
responsibility by an appropriation which 
was equal to one-fifth of the city appro- 
priation. The library keeps a separate 
record of county borrowers and of the 
circulation in the county. In 1925 there 
were 51 stations in the county. All but 
five of these stations were in grade 
schools. These collections largely of ju- 
venile books, contained from 35 to 50 
volumes. In the model village of Elcho 
the collection of 150 volumes is in the 
Gift Shop housed in the Community Hall. 
At White Lake the collection of 150 
books is partly housed in the High 
School, and in part in the Community 


House which is open two evenings each 
week. Both Elcho and White Lake are 
places with large lumber interests. At 
Elton the station is in the post office. 
Two other stations are placed in homes. 
They have all kinds of readers from the 
book worm who comes in with arms out- 
stretched ready to carry away huge piles 
of books, to those who want only the de- 
tective or love story, the occasional few 
who want the classics and a limited de- 
mand for non-fiction. The foreign peo- 
ple, Germans, Poles and Bohemians are 
perhaps the most appreciative patrons, 
when they find books in their own lan- 
guage. 

In some parts of the county there is 
still met the complaint that the children 
read all the time, and get no work done! 
Miss Dunton laughingly said that she 
was tempted by this remark to send out 
with the books a sign that the books were 
“to be taken only in short doses, and 
read after the cows were milked!” 

The three great problems in Langlade 
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County are first—the loss of books, al- 
though the proportion in the county is 
probably not so great as in the city; sec- 
ond, the proper choice of custodian, diffi- 
cult because it means sacrifice on the 
part of the person who is willing to as- 
sume responsibility in an irresponsible 
community; and third, the difficulties of 
transportation. Trains are few and 
roads are bad, and many communities 
are very remote. Another problem is the 
proportion of county money to be spent 
for new clean books, which are to be used 
exclusively by the county, and which are 
so essential if the county is to be kept 
interested and happy. Too great empha- 
sis cannot be laid on the necessity for 
direct work with the people. That per- 
sonal contacts are most essential, is the 
conclusion of Miss Dunton from her ex- 
perience in Langlade County. 

Miss Aten of the Ladysmith and Rusk 
County Public Library said that aside 
from their school stations, Rusk County 
had four stations in stores and one in a 
Lumber and Supply office. The difficulty 
of transportation was a problem with 
her too. Occasionally she has found it 
necessary to hire a farmer to come in 
and get the books for the district. The 
proper person to care for the books was 
likewise a problem, in as much as, the 
service is all volunteer. Miss Aten hopes 
for the time when it will be possible to 
pay the custodians of community sta- 
tions. 

Miss Clark of the Racine County Li- 
brary said it was her experience that the 
last thing the country people want to 
read is books about farming. They want 
recreation. 

The reading of the more exciting wild 
west stories can be led into the reading 
of United States history and biography, 
if the county librarian will take time to 
tell incidents from the books of history 
and biography when she is talking before 
groups. Stories of the pioneer days, told 
in talks, have aroused interest in books 
like A Son of the Middle Border, among 
patrons of Zane Grey taste. She told of 
meeting one young man who asked for 
an “old time” story, and when pressed 
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for explanation it was learned that it 
was a story of pioneer life he wanted. 
In parts of Wisconsin even in Racine 
County, there is still found a bit of the 
old pioneer life, which may account for 
the interest in reading tales of true ex- 
periences, or great accomplishments. 
Books which have the spirit of adventure 
make a wider appeal than do books of 
pure travel. From her experience Miss 
Clark recommended the purchase of few 
of the books on Agriculture, unless called 
for. The farmers will read the Farmers’ 
Bulletins which they can get from the 
government in preference to a larger 
book. 

Miss Dunton said that none of the 
books on the Young People’s Reading 
Circle were put in the regular traveling 
library boxes. Special collections of 
them are loaned on a six week privilege 
to rural teachers. It is her experience 
that the teachers are too busy to push 
the adult books. 

Miss Aten remarked that certainly a 
great deal did depend on the teacher. 
She cited the example of one teacher who 
circulated forty books 428 times in two 
months. This was in a community where 
the Parent Teacher Association was ac- 
tive and cooperated generously. Books 
like Eben Holden, The Mill on the Floss, 
and one of the Rolt—Wheeler books, cir- 
culated very freely. One book on farm- 
ing showed three circulations in that two 
months. Miss Aten spoke very appre- 
ciatively of the cooperation of the Parent 
Teacher Association. She told of one 
high school boy who runs a paper to 
which she sends book notes which have 
done much to encourage circulation of 
adult books. There are no fixed collec- 
tions in Rusk County. Books are selected 
from the open shelves, and when re- 
turned from the station again placed on 
the open shelf. The whole county li- 
brary in Rusk County developed from 
the old Rusk County Traveling Library 
which was in fixed groups; now, how- 
ever, it is believed better to encourage 
requests and try to fit the collection to 
the community. 

Mrs. Peck of the Columbia County 
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Traveling Library System said that un- 
til very recently her collections were all 
fixed collections, but that recently she 
had been trying to shift it to an open 
shelf collection. 

Miss Nolte of Marinette County said 
that she had recently changed the old 
Marinette County Traveling Libraries 
into a flexible open shelf collection, made 
a simple catalog of them, and now se- 
lected each collection for the particular 
community to which it was to go. Since 
the change, she has received many let- 
ters of appreciation. 

Miss Aten said that they had pre- 
sented a budget to the County Board last 
year asking $800.00 for books, $100.00 
for transportation, $100.00 for postage 
and freight, and $250.00 for a County 
Assistant. The $1250.00 was appropri- 
ated, and this year she expects to take 
to them a carefully prepared report 
showing what has been accomplished 
with this money. The city and county 
books are used interchangeably. This 
makes the collection of books flexible for 
service wherever needed. It is necessary 
however, to exercise care lest you rob 
Peter to pay Paul. 

In Marinette the books in the city li- 
brary are not to be borrowed by county 
people, unless the county borrower pays 
a $2.00 a year fee. Only the books be- 
longing to the Marinette County Library 
circulate without fee in the county. Miss 
Nolte is hoping for a contract between 
the city library board and the County 
Board which will result in better and 
more flexible service. 


Mrs. Francis of Oconto County re- 
ported that the county library work, an 
outgrowth of the old Oconto County 
Traveling Library, is operated under a 
separate County Library Board, and un- 
der a separate appropriation, although 
she serves them both as librarian. The 
county collection is shelved separately in 
the Oconto Public Library, but they draw 
freely from the city library shelves as 
needed. During the summer the Oconto 
City people read many of the newer 
Oconto County Library books, and dur- 
ing the winter the county library draws 
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upon the city library books, a mutual in- 
terchange. Several years ago the fixed 
collections of the county library were 
broken up and placed in the open shelves, 
from which collections were made as re- 
quested. The first year after this change 
the circulation rose from 4,000 to 11,000 
the second year to 14,000, a proof of the 
wisdom of the change. The county bor- 
rowers registration is filed with the city 
registration but county patrons are des- 
ignated with a star. This makes it easily 
possible for county borrowers to get 
service over the city desk. A clip on the 
book card of a book borrowed by a 
county borrower aids in keeping record 
of the county circulation. 

Miss Clark emphasized the value of al- 
lowing to county patrons easy access to 
the city library collections, a feature 
county people appreciate very heartily. 

Mrs. Peck said that the Portage Pub- 
lic Library was very generous to county 
borrowers allowing them equal use of 
the library with the city patrons, with- 
out any cost. However there are now 
20 of the county traveling libraries in 
schools. 

Mrs. Smith of the La Crosse County 
Library spoke of the difficulties of try- 
ing to serve the county on an inadequate 
appropriation, when there is in addition 
no free use of the city library. Although 
they have begun on a very small appro- 
priation, they are hoping to work up to 
an adequate fund. 

Miss Millerd of the Marshfield Public 
Library which receives a small appro- 
priation for service to county patrons, 
spoke of the difficulty they meet, because 
of the borrowers from adjoining coun- 
ties. 

Miss Clark then opened the discussion 
on Branches and Stations. In the be- 
ginning it is wisest to interest the parent 
in the library project for their children. 
Because of the inadequacy of the school 
libraries she found it advisable to pro- 
vide collections of the books on the 
Young People’s Reading Circle list as 
the opening wedge. All collections 
should be fiexible, changing some of the 
books every month or two. Keep in 
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touch with the teachers to supply spe- 
cial needs as they develop. This means 
getting around at frequent intervals to 
visit the schools. In each school collec- 
tion put some good fiction for adults, fic- 
tion which the adults in a community 
like that really want, even if it is merely 
Grey or Curwood. Find adult readers 
through the school, through the Parent 
Teachers Association, the Community 
Club, or the Mothers Club. It may be 
discouraging at first but you will get a 
few interested. Use any medium you can 
find to interest these people. 

During the first year in Racine 
County there were two libraries in 
stores. They were so successful that 
they demonstrated that people prefer to 
go to a store rather than to a school 
house. At the school house the adults 
took books only at the time of a Com- 
munity Club meeting, or else they asked 
the children to bring them home from 
school. You cannot expect the teacher 
to stay after school to circulate adult 
books. 

The second year branches were opened 
in trading centers. And now the people 
order books by phone and in some in- 
stances the store keepers even deliver 
books with groceries. The country store 
is the rural social center. A general 
store is the best place. 

Place emphasis on the physical appear- 
ance of the library, in the store. Own 
your own book cases, so you may have 
them neat and in good taste. It is im- 
portant to have a sign over the book 
case, giving the name of the community 
as well as the name of the county library. 
For instance “Yorkville Branch of the 
Racine County Library” emphasizes that 
local name so that there is a feeling of 
ownership. Keep the main library in the 
background and emphasize the commu- 
nity. Remember also that the neater the 
condition of the books on the shelves, the 
easier it is to “sell” the books. 

Racine now has 18 community 
branches. Consult the people in the 
community as to the personality of the 
store keeper and the store, in deciding 
which store to use as a station. 
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The importance of choosing the right 
custodian is a very real factor in success- 
ful county work. He must be a public 
spirited individual, for frequently there 
is no remuneration. Since the first of 
this year, Racine county has been paying 
one cent per circulation to storekeepers, 
but no compensation to teachers. A good 
business man will sell library books to 
patrons as well as groceries. The custo- 
dian who knows people is a big asset. 
One custodian has a printing outfit for 
her store, which she uses in working out 
a variety of signs advertising books such 
as “Take home a book”. The store keep- 
ers are for the most part very careful 
and prompt in the keeping of their cir- 
culation reports, records, etc. Teachers 
sometimes forget this. Racine county 
now has stations in 60 rural schools, 3 
villages (stores), and in 10 general 
stores. Emphasis must be placed on ac- 
curate circulation reports in Racine 
County, for that is the basis on which 
their financial support is made. 

Questions as to this method of financ- 
ing a county library were raised. Miss 
Hannum, librarian of the Racine Public 
Library, then explained the method un- 
der which the Racine county service is 
given. The proposition of giving county 
service to Racine county from the Racine 
public library was presented to the 
County Board of Racine, in this way. 
Either a flat appropriation of $5,000.00 
was asked, or a small appropriation of 
$2,000.00 for overhead, and a charge of 
ten cents per circulation for every book 
loaned in the county. The County Board 
chose the per circulation charge for they 
thought there would be little demand for 
books, excepting from children, but in 
the first eleven months they had a circu- 
lation of 19,000 books, half of which 
were adult! And last year they paid 
over $6,400.00 under this arrangement. 
The Racine Public Library is hoping 
that now the Board can be induced to 
vote the lump sum appropriation or as- 
sign a definite tax levy. 

Miss Clark was asked how she per- 
suaded store keepers to act as custodians. 
Her reply was that first she got a few 
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readers, then she began suggesting that 
as summer came on the school would be 
closed, and a store might be a nice place. 
Try to get the people to ask the store 
keeper, although sometimes it is neces- 
sary for the librarian to do it. She told 
of one village with 10 or 12 stores, in 
which the teacher had remarked that 
none of the grown people would read. 
The first store keeper approached was 
not responsive, but the druggist ap- 
proached was very eager, for he had re- 
ceived most of his education in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. He even uses 
his windows for the display of the li- 
brary books. The county librarian how- 
ever, must meet these store keepers with 
a spirit of real friendliness and interest 
in their affairs, and know them, if she is 
to win their cooperation. She must be 
approachable. Sometimes the suggestion 
of possible traders won by a county li- 
brary station, will induce a store keeper 
to accept the care of the library. 

The question of the school station in 
the summer time is then solved by trans- 
ferring the books to the store for the 
summer, and thus keeping up the circu- 
lation. Teachers are anxious to be re- 
lieved of duties early, and unless care- 
fully watched will wish to return the 
books to the county library headquarters 
long before school closes. In transfer- 
ring them from a school to a store, the 
school can circulate them up to the night 
of the transfer. In Racine County the 
dropping off in circulation during the 
summer months, is mainly in the juve- 
nile books. The farming is largely 
dairying, and these farmers do consider- 
able reading during the summer. Most 
of the branches in stores in Racine 
County were opened in May and June of 
last year, when the schools closed, and 
the books were transferred from the 
schools. In several communities, where 
there was no store near by, the experi- 
ment was tried of keeping the school 
house in use as a community center two 
evenings a week during the summer 
time, but it did not pay. Nor were the 
stations in the farm homes successful, 
for they were mainly family affairs. 

Mrs. Peck said that in her county, the 
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collections were sent out by September 1. 
No collections are wanted during the 
summer. 

The value and kinds of personal con- 
tacts were discussed by Miss Aten. Be- 
cause of the limited transportation facil- 
ities in Rusk County, she found it neces- 
sary to choose some county wide agents 
and agencies through which she might 
work. Four agencies have been of es- 
pecial value in her work. The County 
Superintendent of Schools, the County 
Nurse, the County Agent, and the 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She began by asking the County Super- 
intendent, the County Nurse and the 
County Agent each to come in to the pub- 
lic library and look over the books in his 
or her particular field, and make recom- 
mendations for future purchase. The 
County Superintendent then asked her 
to get in touch with the rural teachers 
through the rural institutes which were 
held in 16 places in the county. The first 
year it was impossible to attend them in 
person, but a letter was written to be 
read at each of the Institutes. The sec- 
ond year she spoke at most of the Insti- 
tutes. In checking up results she found 
that the results of the letter written the 
first year, were but 25% of the results 
obtained when she appeared in person at 
the Institutes. They offer the teachers 
15 children’s books for one month loan, 
and pay the outgoing postage on this 
package. In some instances there are li- 
braries for the whole community in the 
school, also. Then the County Superin- 
tendent wanted aid in reference work for 
the schools, and from this has developed 
the mail reference service, which now 
means that as many as 60 books are sent 
out in a month upon these special re- 
quests. Every effort is made to fill these 
reference requests on the same day on 
which the request is received, so that 
there be a minimum of delay. 

The cooperation with the County 
Nurse has been equally hearty. The 
County Nurse who has been on the job 
several years knows the people of the 
county, and is frequently able to give ad- 
vice as to choice of location for stations, 
and the qualifications of various store- 
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keepers for custodian. Through her it 
was possible to appear on programs of 
the Parent Teacher Associations. She 
shared her exhibit space at the County 
Fair with the County Library. The ex- 
hibit at the County Fair was especially 
valuable for the contacts it gave with 
county school clerks. The library had 
on display a list of the schools which 
used the service a year before, and if the 
name of the clerk’s school was not on the 
list, the clerk was quite ready to find out 
why his teacher had not used the serv- 
ice. Through the County Nurse, also, 
the library was given the opportunity to 
display its health books on the state 
“Child Welfare Special” which spent 
some time in the county last year. 

The County Agent is able to get the 
County Library before the farmers at 
the Farm Institutes. 

The County Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs made up of women of the county, 
courageous women, many of whom are 
living on these cleared farms. They are 
influential with members of the County 
Board. A file of the program of each 
club in the county is kept at the head- 
quarters library, and material for each 
meeting is mailed once a month to each 
club. 

Miss Aten is now making an effort to 
build at headquarters a directory of all 
agencies working in the county, such as 
a list of all Parent Teachers Associa- 
tions, with dates of meeting, names of 
officers, etc. In addition to the agencies 
already mentioned, the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Boys and Girls Farm 
Clubs, offer splendid avenues of ap- 
proach. 

Miss Aten told of one farmer, who 
drove up to her home one day on top of 
a load of wood, to urge her to write to 
the teacher in his district, to interest hez 
in borrowing books, so that his little girl 
might have reading circle books. A 
check-up revealed that this teacher at- 
tended one of the two Rural Institutes at 
which Miss Aten did not speak. 

Three night schools for adults are be- 
ing carried on in the rural training 
schools. The foreign books borrowed 
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from the State Traveling Library are 
helping them meet the foreign born in 
these night schools. 

More than a thousand books have re- 
cently been received from the State 
Traveling Library to help meet the heav- 
ily increased demands which the county 
borrowers have made this winter. Be- 
fore their arrival the shelves, like those 
of Old Mother Hubbard were bare! 

Mrs. Smith said that she had every co- 
operation from the County School Super- 
intendent. The Supervising Teacher 
even takes books with her to deliver at 
some of the rural schools. 

Seven of the counties represented re- 
ported using the County Fair as a pub- 
licity medium. The discussion empha- 
sized the value of motion, or strong con- 
trast such as can be secured by a spot- 
light. Every one seemed agreed that 
cases of books and signs will not do the 
job of arresting attention as well as some 
more startling medium. Racine County 
used a revolving electric sign, telling the 
story of the County Library in rhyme. 
It was suggested that a very simple but 
effective exhibit was the use of the map 
of the County, on which all branches and 
stations were indicated by some insignia, 
with a spotlight flashing on it, so that 
passersby would stop to see if there was 
a station near home. All agreed that the 
County Fair exhibit was probably the 
best medium of reaching the greatest 
number of county people. Racine County 
reported ten new stations after such an 
exhibit. 

Registration 
Columbia Mrs. J. M. Bushnell, Mrs. 
Hattie Peck 


La Crosse Mrs. Emma Smith 
Langlade Florence E. Dunton 
Marinette Claire Nolte 

Oconto Mrs. Ruth R. Francis 
Outagamie Florence Day, Mrs. L. C. 


Sleeper 

Racine Marian R. Clark, Frances 
Hannum 

Rusk Helen H. Aten 

Winnebago Mrs. E. J. Dempsey, 


Avery C. Jones, Elizabeth A. La- 
throp 
Wood Mrs. M. R. Laird, Alice Mil- 
lerd 
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WISCONSIN COUNTY LIBRARIES 











Total 
County Appro- Dis- Appro- 
Location Popula- | priation | burse- | priation Circu- 
Librarian Area tion* 1925 — 1926 Books | Stations] lation 
Brown 538 | 25,707 
De Pere P. L. 800 681.80 41 5960 
Helen S. Mathews 
Green Bay P. L. 2200 2600 36 10485 
Deborah B. Martin 
Columbia 798 173387 2765 275 3000 
Portage 
Mrs. Hattie Peck 
Dodge 902 28207 150 74.86 1200 9 630 
Juneau 
Martha Gebhardt 
Douglas 1549 10100 400 639.28 2418 106 8000 


Superior P. L. 
Gertrude Schwab 


Eau Claire 667 12798 300 298.11 2970 49 4793 
Eau Claire P. L. 
Larua M. Olsen 


Jefferson 581 16481 
Jefferson 
A. J. Thorne 
La Crosse 480 13934 800} 1016.70 1600 2620 44 8162 
La Crosse 
Mrs. Emma Smith 
Langlade 868 | 13020 
Antigo P. L. 1500 1500 2000 51 16213 
Florence E. Dunton 
Marinette 1439 18921 600} 565.14 1000 2548 36 4166 
Marinette P. L. 
Claire Nolte 
Milwaukee 242 44369 
Milwaukee P. L. 40758. 90 114 |829 ,389 
Samuel McKillop 
Oconto 1118 19485 800} 837.10 500 4945 55 17461 
Oconto P. L. 
Mrs. Ruth R. Francis 
Outagamie 654 25245 
Appleton P. L. 200 
Florence C. Day 
Pepin 240 5964 
Durand P. L. 500 
Mrs. E. M. Dunlap 
Portage 817 21690 
Amherst P. L. 75 75 150 300 12 200 
Mrs. C. L. Aldrich 
Racine 338 16572 1 500 7700 
Racine P. L. 6416.90} 4840.79) plus cir | c. cost 72 | 44376 
Marion R. Clark 
Rusk 921 12822 
Ladysmith P. L. 800} 994.47 1250 19 
Helen H. Aten 
851 19722 200) 226.58 2500 15 


Sauk 
Baraboo P. L. 
Mary Cooper 


Trempealeau 747 18106 150 684 13 
hitehall P. L. 
A. Francena Chaffee 


Winnebago 489 15555 325 325 8127 31 4571 
Oshkosh P. L. 
Elizabeth A. Lathrop 


Wood 804 18367 
Marshfield P. L 500 500 3 6076 
Alice J. Millerd 


Wisconsin Rapids P. L. 


500 500 
Margaret Ream (Witter | T.L.) 


2868 
6787 





























* Note. Population figure given is for that part of the county outside places having local public libraries. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE AND THE LAW 
A Digest 


Remember that this is only a summary of more important provisions; the stat- 
utes themselves should always be consulted for full information. The numbers 
given refer to the statute sections. The special law for Milwaukee County only is 
found in section 43.33. 


A. SERVICE BY A COUNTY LIBRARY 


I. THE CoUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS: 
1. May establish a county library. 48.25 (1) 
2. Provides money to maintain the county library. 43.25 (1) 


(a) By a tax for a library fund. 
(b) By an appropriation from general county funds to the library fund. 


oo 


. Must use the library fund exclusively for library maintenance. 43.25 (1) 

4. Must upon written application exempt from taxation for county library 
service a city, village or town already supporting a local public library. 
43.25 (4) 

5. May distribute the tax for county library service among the cities, villages 
and towns in proportion to cost. 43.25 (3) 

6. May receive property by gift, devise or bequest for a county library. 
43.28 (4) 

7. May enact and enforce police regulations for the use, management and 
preservation of the county library. 43.25 (1) 

8. The chairman, with the approval of the county board, appoints the county 

library board. 43.26 (1) 


Ii. THE County LIBRARY BOARD: 
1. Consists of five citizens of the county. 43.26 (1) 


(a) The county superintendent. 
(b) Four members appointed by the county chairman. (See I. 8) 


2. Appointed members serve for terms of three years from January first fol- 
lowing their appointment. 
Note. A new board is divided into classes for terms of one, two and three 

years. 43.26(1) 

. Elects its own officers. 48.27 (1) 

. May prescribe reasonable regulations for the use of the library. 43.25 (2) 

Has exclusive control of the expenditure of the library fund. 43.27 (2) 

Has exclusive control of the library property. 43.27 (2) 

. Must audit and approve bills for expenditures. 43.27 (2) 

. May accept and hold property received by gift, devise or bequest for county 
library purposes. 43.28 (2) and (38) 

9. Appoints the librarian and staff and prescribes their duties and compensa- 
tion. 43.27 (4) 


(a) The librarian of a library established by a county shall hold a first 
grade certificate. 


10. Must make an annual report to the county board and to the Library Com- 
mission. 43.34 (8) and (2) 
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III. County TRAVELING LIBRARIES: 

Note. The old county traveling library law passed in 1901 is consolidated into 
Statute section 43.32 by the revision of 1921. Certain general provisions have 
been absorbed into other sections already referred to. 

. May purchase books and arrange them in cases. 43.32 (1) 

May distribute cases of books to suitable locations. 43.32 (1) 

3. May permit libraries to remain in one location not longer than six (or 
seven) months. 43.32 (1) 

County may appropriate for books, repairs, binding, cases, and freight or 
express;— 43.32 (2) 

(a) First year not more than $500. 

(b) Thereafter not more than $200 annually. 


5. Supervising librarian. 43.32 (3) 
(a) Must be a resident of the county. 
(b) Salary not more than $50. 
(c) Expenses not more than $75. 


Nore 


> 


6. Librarian must report annually to the county board. 43.32 (3) 
7. County may discontinue a traveling library system and turn property over 
to a county library. 438.32 (4) 


B. SERVICE BY A LOCAL LIBRARY FOR THE COUNTY 


Note. The _ specific 


“contract” 


provisions are in Statute section 43.30. 


Certain general provisions in other sections have already been referred to. 


1. Local library board may extend use of library to non-residents upon such 


conditions as it may prescribe. 
. County board may contract with local library board for county service. 


bo 


43.30 (2) 


43.30 (1) 


3. County representation on the local library board. 43.30 (3) 


(a) One member, when appropriation equals one-sixth of library net incoma 
(b) Two members, when appropriation equals one-third of income. 

(c) Appointed by county chairman, with approval of county board. 

(d) Term three years from July first. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Hidden Titles 


The Bulletin wants a good story built 
around titles of children’s books to use 
in encouraging interest in reading dur- 
ing the summer months or for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Any reader of the 
Bulletin may submit a story either con- 
tinuing the opening given below or on 
an original theme. The best submitted 
story will then be published in the Bulle- 
tin with due credit to the author and 
prepared in multigraph form for distri- 
bution for use in contests. 

Therefore, spend a pleasant evening 
and write out a story. Submit the man- 
uscript to Editor, Wisconsin Library 


Bulletin, Madison, Wisconsin, not later 
than May 20. In making the selection 
preference will be given by the judges to 
Wisconsin librarians. 

The story might begin this way: 
When Max came to Oakleigh on his way 
to the land of the long night, he told us 
about his two years before the mast. 
He had spent most of it under Greek 
skies and in Eastern wonderlands. He 
knows little of the land we live in. Now 
he is off for the country that lies East of 
the sun and West of the moon, he says. 
His father, Nils, spent his boyhood in 
Norway and had met his mother, Lisbeth 
Longfrock, there. And Max wanted to 
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see this country of the wonderful adven- 
tures of Nils. 

Max is a kind of jack of all trades 
and he takes it as a happy venture. He’d 
go sailing alone around the world, I be- 
lieve, if he couldn’t go with the men who 
do things. He'll travel till he’s tired and 
then he’s promised me he’ll go to see 
Uncle David’s boys before he comes 
home. 

With Max in Norway and Betty in 
Canada, Elsbeth, who taught in Mrs. 
Leicester’s school when she came home 
from college, is going to teach at Clyde 
Corners so that she can be at home. She 
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will teach the children how to make aoe 
kets and how to dress a doll, because 
they said, “We want to know what to 
make when mother lets us make gifts.” 
The children think they are going to 
have jolly good times at school. 

Max has promised to keep a diary and 
send it home in sections. (And so the 
diary continues his adventures in the 
next chapters.) 

Enter the contest and thereby contri- 
bute to the pleasure of the boys’ and 
girls’ reading. No manuscript accepted 
after May 20. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Forty Important American Books, 1924. 


This list of books has an interesting 
history. It is part of a world-wide effort 
to bring the most significant books of the 
various countries to thoughtful people 
throughout the world. This world list 
is to contain only six hundred titles each 
year. It is being gathered and will be 
published by the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions, whose publications are distributed 
in America by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, 
Massachusetts. 

The number of titles allotted to each 
country depends on the total number of 
books published in that country. The 
British Commonwealth of Free Nations, 
Italy, Japan, Germany, and the United 
States issue ten thousand or more books 
annually. They are given forty titles 
each in the world list. Countries pub- 
lishing from five to ten thousand are 
given twenty titles; countries issuing 
2,500 to 5,000 new works, ten; below 
2,500, five each. The American Library 
Association was selected as the authori- 
tative body in the United States to 
choose the books for this country. 

To select forty books from ten thou- 
sand is no easy task. It means that for 
every one chosen, 250 must be laid aside. 


Yet that job has been done by the Amer- 
ican Library Association and here is the 
result. It is an invaluable service to 
anyone who wants to spend his time on 
the best things. 

The habit of reading good books is the 
best way known to the treasures of the 
world of print. Untold millions of peo- 
ple make a list like this possible. First 
come the homes and the schools which 
shape the lives of the men and women 
who write the ten thousand books from 
which these are winnowed. Then comes 
that wide interest in things intellectual 
which is willing to support authors and 
publishers while they work at their sig- 
nificant tasks. Add to that the work in 
art, letters, travel, history, science, phil- 
osophy, and religion, which has been 
gaining momentum through generations. 
It is on this venerable intellectual tree 
that each year’s fruit ripens. Put into 
the picture the American Library Asso- 
ciation itself, just now arranging to cel- 
ebrate a half century of service—a 
choice fabric of ideals, technics, and 
dreams to which a long line of noble men 
and women have contributed. Take then 
the efforts of many groups in many 
places, each seeking to work out ways by 
which the world may live in harmony 
and cooperation. A mere reading of 
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such a list suggests the unity of man- 
kind. The very fact of its existence in- 
dicates a faith in education as the basis 
of the new world order. The huge mass 
of printed material from which the list 
is taken reveals the wealth of material 
that lies all about us for the building of 
tomorrow’s life. 


Belles Letters and Art 


Anderson, Sherwood. A story-teller’s 
story. Huebsch. 

Badé, W. F. Life and letters of John 
Muir. 2v. Houghton. 

Bianchi, M. D. Life and letters of Emily 
Dickinson. Houghton. 

Boyd, Ernest. Portraits, real and 
imaginary. Doran. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Bare souls. Harper. 

Grownell, W. C. Genius of style. 
Seribner. 

Clemens, S. L. Mark Twain’s auto- 
biography. 2v. Harper. 

Firkins, Oscar. William Dean Howells. 
Harvard University Press. 

Gorgas, M. D. & Hendrick, B. J. William 
Crawford Gorgas. Doubleday. 

Hambridge, Jay. The Parthenon and 
other Greek temples. Yale University 
Press. 

Hammond, J. W. Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz. Century. 

Howe, M.A.DeW. Barrett Wendell and 
his letters. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Mumford, Lewis. Sticks and_ stones. 


Boni. 

Robinson, E. A. Man who died twice. 
Macmillan 

Seitz, Don. Joseph Pulitzer. Simon & 
Schuster. 


Sullivan, L. H. Autobiography of an 
idea. Press of American Institute of 
Architects. 

White, W. A. Woodrow Wilson. Hough- 
ton. 


Natural Science 


Beebe, C. W. Galapagos. Putnam. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. The character 
of races. Scribner. 

MacCurdy, G. G. Human origins. 2v. 
Appleton. 

Cowdry, E. V. General cytology. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Evolution. Appleton. 


Philosophy 

Hart, J. K. The discovery of intelli- 
gence. Century. 

Martin, E. D. Psychology, what it has 
to teach you about yourself and the 
world you live in. People’s Institute 
Pub. Co. 


Religion 


Fosdick, H. E. The modern use of the 
Bible. Macmillan. 

Mathews, Shailer, and others. Contri- 
butions of science to religion. Apple- 
ton. 

Rowe, H. K. History of religion in the 
United States. Macmillan. 


Social Science 

Adams, R. G. History of the foreign 
policy of the United States. Mac- 
millan, 

Allport, F. H. Social psychology. 
Houghton. 

Faulkner H. U. American economic 
history. Harper. 

Fitch, J. A. The causes of industrial 
unrest. Harper. 

Giddings, F. H. Scientific study of 
human society. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Merriam, C. E. & Gosnell, H. F. Non- 
voting: causes and methods of con- 
trol. University of Chicago Press. 

Pound, Roscoe. Law and morals. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 

Small, A. W. Origins of sociology. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


Travel 


Kent, Rockwell. Voyaging southward. How to Pronounce Them 


Putnam. From the Saturday Review, we quote 
the following: “I wonder why questions 
about pronunciation have broken out 
again all over the map? From Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, Iowa, Arkansas, and 


History 


Mcllwain, C. H. American Revolution. 
Macmillan. 
Paxson, F. L. History of the American 


frontier. Houghton. the District of Columbia, come calls for 
Osgood, H. L. American colonies in the help on the names of writers. One let- 
— Ras scr 4v. Columbia Uni- top says that these bulletins are posted 
in the local library, where they produce 

Law excitement. Let us therefore heave an- 


Moore, J. B. International law ana Other chunk of information and watch 
some current illusions. Macmillan. the ripples spread that Anzia Yezierska 
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is Yez-yer-skya, that Ralph Waldo Trine 
is in tune with spine and that Konrad 
Berkovici is Ber-ko-vee-chee. . . I have 
heard two Irish poets called Deirdre 
Deer-dre, but they softened the ee under 
their tongues to something with the 
taste of a in it. One asks “How do you 
treat the two a’s in the name of Miguel 
Cervantes de Saavedra?” and on the 
strength of a footnote in Dr. MacLaur- 
in’s delightful “Post Mortem” essays 
(Doran) I reply, pronounce both of 
them. . Ostenso, for an example of 
the pitfalls of the Scandinavian, is ac- 
cented on the first syllable instead of the 
one where you’ve been putting it.” 

The Haverhill, Massachusetts, Public 
Library, publishes this list, in which ac- 
cented syllables are printed in capital 
letters. 


Stacy Aumonier O-MON-ye 
John Ayscough Ask-kew 
Stephen Benét Ben-AY 


Vicente Blasco-Ibanez Vee-THENT- 
ay Blahs-ko Ee-BAHN-yeth 
Johan Bojer Yohan Boy-er 
Van Wyck Brooks long “y” 
Heywood Broun Hay-wood Broon 
John Buchan BUCK-an 
James Branch Cabell 
rabble 
Willa Cather Put an Irish h in 
cather and rhyme it with “that” 
Mary Cholmondeley CHUM-li 
Padraic Colum PAHD-ric Colm 
Fedor Dostoievski Dos-toi-YEF-ski 
Arthur Guiterman GEE-terman; 
hard g¢ 
Emerson Hough 
Vachel Lindsay 


“Cabell” like 


Hough like Huff 

Vachel like Rachel 

Arthur Machen Ma-ken; long a 

Don Marquis MAR-quis; as spelled 

Somerset Maugham Mawm 

Marie C. Oemler Urm-ler 

Michael Pupin Pu-PEEN 

Victor Pagé Pa-ZHAY 

Lew Sarett Sar-ETT 

Lytton Strachey Littun STRAY-chee 
soft ch 

George C. Van Schaick 

Mary C. E. Wemyss 

Israel Zangwill 


Van Skoik 
Weems 
Sang-will 


Wisconsin 


Two pamphlet publications of interest 
tc Wisconsin libraries because of the val- 
uable material they contain are: Pro- 
bation in Wisconsin; report of a survey 
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by the National Probation Association, 
assisted by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, University of Wisconsin, 
and State Board of Control of Wiscon- 
sin; by Francis H. Miller, and A brief 
outline of the geology, physical geogra- 
phy, geography, and industries of Wis- 
consin; by W. O. Hotchkiss and E. F. 
Bean. 

The former is one of the first reports 
covering the entire probation service of 
a state to be published. Wisconsin 
adopted the use of probation twenty-four 
years ago; it is well that the system 
should be examined to learn whether the 
development is along the best lines. This 
report is published by the National Pro- 
bation Association, 870 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

The latter is a reprint of certain ma- 
terial found in the Wisconsin Blue Book, 
1925, and is useful in that it can be 
checked out to patrons, while the Blue 
Book, being a reference book, should re- 
main in the library. Apply to Wiscon- 
sin Geological and Natural History Sur- 
vey, asking for Bulletin No. 67, Educa- 
tional series, No. 9. 


Books on Hawaii 


Daniel Logan 
the day. Padraic 


All about Hawaii. 
At the gateways of 
Colum 
Brief history of 
W. D. Alexander 
Bright Islands. Padraic Colum 


the Hawaiian people. 


Fruits of the Hawaiian Islands. G. P. 
Wilder 

Geography of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Cc. W. Baldwin 

Hawaii and its voleanoes. C. H. Hitch- 
cock 


Hawaii—1778-1920 from the view-point of 
a Bishop. H. B. Restarick 
Hawaii, past and present. W. R. Castle 


Hawaii: scenes and impressions. K. F. 
Gerould 

Hawaii, the rainbow land. Katherine 
Pope 


T. G. Thrum 
legends. W. D. 


Hawaiian folk tales. 
Hawaiian historical 
Westervelt 
Hawaiian legends. W. H. Rice 
Hawaiian yesterdays. H. M. Lyman 
House of pride. Jack London 
House without a key. E. D. Biggers 
Human side of Hawaii. A. W. Palmer 
Indigenous trees. J. F. C. Rock 
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Life and times of Lucy G. Thurston. L. G. 
Thurston 
More Hawaiian folk tales. T. J. Thrum 


My Islands. M. D. Frear 

Napoleon of the Pacific. H. H. Gowen 

Natural history of Hawaii. W. A. Bryan 

Old time Hawaiians and their work. M. 
S. Lawrence 

On the makaloa mat. 

Ornamental trees of Hawaii. 
Rock 

Pele and Hiiaka. 

Pilgrims of Hawaii. 

Reminiscences of 

Bishop 
Under Hawaiian skies. 


Jack London 
& BF ¢€. 


N. B. Emerson 
O. H. Gulick 
old Hawaii. S. E. 


A. P. Taylor 


This list was sent to us by Julia C. 
Stockett, now librarian of the Stations 
Department of the Library of Hawaii. 
{t was compiled by Caroline Green, refer- 
ence librarian of the Library of Hawaii, 
who is “a real authority in knowledge of 
books about Hawaii from the public li- 
brary point of view.” 

Miss Stockett writes:—“When I lived 
on the Mainland I had no conception of 
the general interest there is in the 
Hawaiian Islands and how many people 
there are coming here. It has come to 
me as quite a revelation. In this list the 
reference material for use in the library 
is not mentioned and there are other 
books as well which are not included. It 
is more a general popular approach to 
the subject.” 


“Reading with a Purpose” Courses 


“That the American citizen believes in 
education for himself as well as for his 
children is indicated by the fact that 
more than 50,000 copies of serious read- 
ing courses have been purchased from 
the American Library Association with- 
in the last few months. 

“In Tipton, Indiana, the enterprising 
librarian has announced in the daily pa- 
per a Reading with a Purpose Hour on 
one afternoon of each week. These dis- 
cussion groups are open to every one and 
have no hard and fast organization, thus 
escaping the stereotyped formality of 
classes. The books recommended in the 
courses are reviewed. 

“M. S. Darst, director of adult immi- 
grant education in the Mt. Diablo Union 
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High School, Concord, California, is 
using the courses with his classes in im- 
migrant education and has introduced 
them into the high school library. Mr. 
Darst is not alone in his opinion of their 
value for high school students, for the 
deputy superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania has found that the 
courses are used extensively by high 
school teachers in directing the reading 
of their students.” AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Monday Night Book Talks 


The Monday Night Book Talks appear 
to be a permanent institution. The Li- 
brary finds that it has started something 
that the reading public will not permit 
to be discontinued. These discussions 
have proved to be great time-savers, 
keeping our readers in touch with the 
newest and best in print, and giving in 
the short space of an hour an acquaint- 
ance with books that one could not get 
otherwise in weeks of study for himself. 
Here the choice “meats” and “kernels” 
are picked out. Eyesight is not used un- 
necessarily in poring over many trifling 
books in search of the one good one. The 
opinion about books at these talks is sel- 
dom that of one person, but the accumu- 
lated testimonies of staff members and 
the general reader. 


Those who attend these meetings can- 
not become “one-track minds.” The pop- 
ular book of science is made equally as 
attractive as the book of travel, and 
“dry-as-dust” history through the hand- 
ling of these enthusiastic readers is dis- 
covered to be written in certain books 
in as interesting style as fiction. 
Attendance at these meetings, besides be- 
coming a delightful habit, insures li- 
brary readers against a lack of famili- 
arity with the books about which they 
are supposed to know, and thus spares 
them many an embarrassing moment. 
These meetings are becoming the gath- 
ering place for the real book lovers of 
the city who frequently contribute inti- 
mate literary information such as could 
never be found in books. The meeting 
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grows informal and each offers his bit 
on the altar of good reading. 

There is always a longing in the heart 
of every true bookman for a rendezvous 
for himself and his fellows where they 
may “get together and talk about books.” 
It is the kindliest and most harmless gos- 
sip in the world and altogether the most 
pleasant. These book meetings fostered 
by the Public Library should largely 
answer such a need in our city, and there 
should grow out of them such a kinship 
of bookfellow for bookfellow, and of 
bookfellows for good reading, as should 
make these gatherings of inestimable 
value to the community which they serve. 
They are of course free to the reading 
public and are held at eight o’clock on 
Monday nights in the Cropsey audito- 
rium at the Central Library. 

The calendar of these meetings fol- 
lows: 


January 4th—“‘William Beebe Human- 
izes Biology.” 
January 11th—“Hobbies to Ride.” 


January 18th—‘Odd Souls in Litera- 


ture. 
January 25th—‘‘The World Today.” 
February ist—“Vagabondia.” 
February 8th—Book Gossip.” 
February 15th—“Cross Sections and 
Panoramas.” 
READERS’ INK. 


Circulating Library of Paintings is Plan 
of German Artists 


Berlin. Plans for creating an organ- 
ization for loaning pictures and pieces of 
sculpture in order to give persons who 
are unable to afford expensive works of 
art an opportunity to enjoy them have 
been given out by an organization of 
German painters and sculptors, with an 
enrollment of 2,000. 

“Every family, even the poorest, is 
able to afford at least one of the best 
books,” the president of the artists’ 
union said, explaining the project. “Cir- 
culating libraries give them a chance to 
read the best literature. But only the 
wealthy are able to afford the best in art. 
Our plan proposes to enable every family 
to have at least one good painting in the 
home.” 

The rental proposed is about 1 per cent 
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of a picture’s value as a monthly pay- 
ment. Pictures can be frequently 
changed to give renters the benefit of 
various schools of painting. The artists 
believe that, besides insuring them a rec- 
ompense for their works, the system will 
educate the public in things cultural bet- 
ter than the present museum system, 
though works of the old masters must 
still be intrusted to the public museums. 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


American Year Book, 1925. 


The American Year Book, an annual 
in which the progress of all phases of 
life, particularly the intellectual life, in 
the United States is noted and compiled 
in handy reference form, was published 
first in 1909. In 1919 it was discontin- 
ued much to the regret of librarians who 
appreciated its worth as a reference tool. 
It is now published again under the 
auspices of the American Year Book 
Corporation, an association composed of 
fifty learned societies, authorized to 
carry on this research work. Nearly 
three hundred experts in their several 
fields have contributed articles, under 
the general editorial direction of Albert 
Bushnell Hart and William Schuyler. 
The events and accomplishments of the 
year 1925 in the fields of education, gov- 
ernment, religion, applied science and 
pure science, social life, etc., are sum- 
marized in such a way that the average 
person can get an insight into what is 
going on in our country with the least 
expenditure of time in finding it. Care- 
fully selected bibliographies add oppor- 
tunity for further study. The American 
Year Book; a record of events and prog- 
ress for the year 1925. Macmillan. $7.50. 


Exhibits and the Art of the Collector 


Because of interest shown by Wiscon- 
sin libraries and their patrons in the 
subjects of antique furniture and old 
china, we are listing again books that 
have appeared in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin with one or two recent addi- 
tions. The Columbus Public Library 
has the following under the caption Li- 
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brary Notes in their local paper: “The 
exhibit of heirlooms arranged by the 
D. A.R. for their meeting on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and left at the Library 
for the balance of the week, proved most 
interesting and attracted many visitors.” 
Ripon Public Library has held an ex- 
hibit of old-fashioned children’s books, 
loaned for the purpose by library pa- 
trons. Waupun Public Library and the 
Clintonville Public Library have collec- 
tions of material of real local value and 
historical significance. 


Cox, G. J. Pottery for artists, crafts- 
men and teachers. Macmillan, 1915. 
$1.80. 


The lure of amateur 
$3.00. 


Dexter, G. B. 
collecting. Little, 1923. 
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W. A. Handbook of furniture 

styles. Century, 1918. $2.00. 

Eberlein, H. D. & Ramsdell, 

Practical book of Chinaware. 
cott. $10.00. 

Practical book of period 

furniture. Lippincott. $8.50. 

Gloag, John Time, taste, and furniture. 

Stokes, 1926. $5.00. 


Dyer, 


R. W. 
Lippin- 


Hjorth, Herman. Reproduction of an- 
tique furniture. Bruce, 1924. $3.50. 

Lewer, H. W. The china _ collector. 
Dodd, 1920. $3.00. 

Moore, N. H. Old glass. Stokes, 1924. 
$10.00. 

Robie, Virginia. The quest of the 
quaint. Little, 1916. $2.00. 


Teall, Gardner. Pleasures of collecting. 
Century, 1920. $4.00. 

Webster, M. D. Quilts: their story and 
how to make them. Doubleday, 1915. 
$2.50. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Announcements for the thirtieth Sum- 
mer Session have been mailed to all li- 
braries of the state. An important 
statement is the first sentence on its sec- 
ond page, “The number of students ad- 
mitted to the Session is limited to forty- 
five”. Are you planning to be one of the 
forty-five? We hope so, and that you 
will let us know your plans very soon. 

Already many requests have been re- 
ceived from other states for the oppor- 
tunity to register for the training that 
the Summer Session affords, requests 
coming from as far away as Florida, 
Texas, and Montana. According to our 
custom, we give every opportunity to the 
workers in our own state to claim their 
places, before accepting any from other 
states, but we often wish that Wisconsin 
librarians were as forehanded as those 
outside of the state when registration 
for the Summer Session is under consid- 
eration. We expect a large number from 
our own state this year, on account of 
the certification law, and are planning 
an interesting course. Will you not help 
us to get the registration in early by 
sending for your blank at once, and re- 
turning it promptly? Wisconsin regis- 
tration must be completed by June 1. 


As in previous years, two courses are 
offered—one for librarians and assist- 
ants in Public Libraries, the other for 
teacher-librarians. The length of the 
course is six weeks, beginning June 26 
and closing August 6. Courses in book 
selection, cataloguing, classification, li- 
brary administration, and reference are 
the five main subjects, from which any 
four may be elected, while a group of 
studies, called the shorter courses, is re- 
quired of all, the important subject of 
children’s work being among those re- 
quired. 

All wishing more detailed information 
regarding the session should send for the 
circular, addressing the Library School, 
206 N. Carroll Street, Madison. 


Summer Study 


Summer study among librarians is be- 
coming more and more popular, as it is 
among teachers, and in truth, its popu- 
larity goes hand in hand with the neces- 
sity of adding to one’s formal education 
every few years, in order to keep abreast 
of these advancing times, and to give 
the leadership required of library work- 
ers. 
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Our summer session is a_ general 
course of six weeks, designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public 
libraries of the state, and of those as- 
sistants in Wisconsin libraries who are 
unable to take advantage of the training 
offered by the full year’s curriculum. It 
also offers a course for those conducting 
high school libraries. It is summer study 
along professional lines only. 

For librarians who wish some ad- 
vanced courses in library work, and 
some study along general lines, attention 
is called to Course 8 in Library Methods 
offered by the University of Michigan. 
This course is in “Select problems of Li- 
brary Administration”, and gives two 
hours credit; it is to be conducted by 
Frank L. Tolman, reference librarian, 
New York State Library, who has been 
engaged especially for the course. 

It is “a seminar devoted to the study 
of important library and reference prob- 
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lems. Among the chief subjects are: 
care and utilization of special collections, 
government documents, historical mate- 
rial, prints, lantern slides and photo- 
graphs, specialized periodicals, publica- 
tions of learned societies, newspapers, 
clippings. New forms of library service 
such as the book wagon, adult education, 
and cooperative bibliography will be 
studied. Independent investigation of 
and report on some similar subject is re- 
quired of each student. Open only to 
students offering 75 hours university 
credit (or an equivalent) who have also 
had one year of successful study in an 
approved library school or three years of 
service in an approved library.” 

As this work gives only two credits, 
there is opportunity to elect cultural 
courses in the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and Arts. For further information, 
address William Warner Bishop, Libra- 
rian, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Augusta. The library teas fostered by 
the Women’s Club have been meeting 
with popular favor and bringing in very 
satisfactory returns. Twenty-four books 
were recently given to the library by 
American Legion Auxiliary members 
and other local contributors including 
the gift of Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith 
by a former patron who has moved to 
Illinois. 

Ashland. The second Book Thrill Con- 
test conducted by the Ashland Daily 
Press and the Public Library, and noted 
in the March Bulletin, ended February 
20 with very good results. The 35 win- 
ners were announced in a meeting at the 
high school auditorium Sunday, March 7. 
Senator Irvine Lenroot, Governor 
Blaine, Hendrik Van Loon, Edgar Guest, 
Stewart Edward White, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Zona Gale, and many other authors 
and presidents of universities co-oper- 


ated this year, and a letter of Lew Sar- 
ett, poet, was read at the meeting, tell- 
ing of his regret at not being able to be 
present at the time the awards were 
made public. Three magazines of the 
book world will carry stories about the 
unique Ashland contest. 

In presenting the prizes to winners, 
John B. Chapple, managing editor of the 
Daily Press, paid tribute to the commit- 
tee of judges for the tireless work in sift- 
ing the 658 entries and selecting the 35 
winning titles, and to Miss Cecile Fen- 
nelly and her staff at the Vaughn Li- 
brary for their co-operation and support 
in receiving the entries and numbering 
them, and also to the high school and 
Northland College for the response to 
the contest. The prize winning book 
thrills were published from day to day. 
The prizes were autographed books, fur- 
nished by eastern publishers and sub- 
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scriptions to the leading book magazines 
of the United States, donated by the edi- 
tors. 

A little added excitement was given to 
the contest by the loss of the name of the 
author of Book Thrill Number 556. It 
was necessary to publish the first para- 
graph of the Book Thrill in the Daily 
Press and have the author bring in the 
rest of the essay in order to find who 
should claim the prize, since this one was 
among the winners. 

Barron. In February the library ar- 
ranged an exhibit in a drug store win- 
dow to show the wear and tear on library 
books. Seventy-five library books, very 
much worn, were selected as fit subjects 
for the bindery. The window was bare 
of other decoration. An old rug covered 
part of the floor. An old cretonne cov- 
ered rocking chair and a very much 
dilapidated old stand were used. On the 
floor, chair and table these old books 
were arranged in every possible way to 
show the hard and cruel treatment books 
receive. They were laid face down, 
leaves were turned down, they hung over 
the arms and back of the chair, book 
marks of all kinds could be seen, such 
as pipes, nail files, chocolate bars, pen- 
cils, matches, sticks of gum and strips of 
leather. 

Four attractive posters were used to 
show the pleasure and profit that may 
be obtained from books. The exhibit at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and was 
commented upon in the local paper and 
also on the slide at the moving picture 
theater. 

The library has two new double floor- 
cases and a new dictionary stand. 1126 
reference questions were answered in 
1925. Since October 1925 the library 
has been open continuously from 2:00- 
9:00 P.M. daily, except Friday, when 
they close at 5:30 P.M. Will continue 
these hours until June 1, when they will 
again close from 5:30-7:00 P.M. 234 
patrons came in between 5:30-7:00 from 
October 1925 to January 1926. 


Brodhead. A bequest of $100 is to 
come to the library after the probation 
of the will of Belle Gosling of Brodhead. 
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Burlington. Drama Week was ob- 
served by the library in February in a 
contest between fiction and drama. The 
library challenged each adult reader who 
visited the library that week to take 
home at least one written play, instead 
of, or in addition to, other books that 
might be desired. Everyone was urged 
to participate and much interest was ex- 
pected. A good collection of representa- 
tive works of well known dramatists was 
put on display, from which the first pa- 
trons to come could take their choice. 

February gained 266 in circulation 
over last year. Approximately two fifths 
of the total 2,522 volumes for February 
were taken out by children. 


Columbus. February was a_ busy 
month, the circulation 2300, an average 
of 100 a day. 

Excellent booklets on the history of 
Columbus, Wisconsin, made by the 8th 
grade pupils were on exhibition in 
March. An interesting exhibit of heir- 
looms, arranged by the D. A. R. for their 
meeting on Washington’s Birthday, was 
left at the library for some days and at- 
tracted many visitors. 


Cumberland. The library sends 25 
books to the hospital for a period of six 
weeks, besides which nurses may come 
into the library and get books for the 
patients. 

The library has just obtained some 
good books for its high school readers, 
such as Breshkovsky’s Little Grand- 
mother of the Revolution, Tarbell’s Life 
of Napoleon, Charnwood’s_ Lincoln, 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children, and 
such fiction as Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd. 

The auditorium is used a great deal 
by various associations for their meet- 
ings. 

De Pere. The library has joined the 
American Library Association by taking 
an institutional membership. 


Durand. The establishment of a mag- 
azine storage room and changes in the 
shelving of books and magazines make 
more room in the library for study, as 
well as making the files of magazines 
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and the ready reference books more ac- 
eessible. 

A new section of registration has been 
started and everyone is to be given a 
new number. A separate series of num- 
bers with a symbol is used for the chil- 
dren. 


Eau Claire. Dr. Le Roy Arnold, of 
Hamline University talked February 21 
in the lecture room at the library on 
“Some of the Best New Books.” It was 
a highly entertaining lecture and made 
his hearers eager to read the books de- 
scribed. The lecture was the first at- 
traction brought here by the public li- 
brary as part of the plan to raise funds 
for the library conference, to be held in 
Philadelphia in October, to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
the American Library Association. 

In view of the splendid beginning 
made in the direction of religious educa- 
tion of nearly 1,000 children, from the 
5th to the 8th grades, the library has 
been arranging displays of suitable cur- 
riculum material for the church teachers. 


Fond du Lac. Circulation figures for 
February were 20,888, a gain of 1,710 
over the previous year. There were 157 
new people who registered during the 
month. 

In an effort to provide all residents 
with library service the public library 
has begun a survey of the city to find 
out which districts are without adequate 
library facilities. There are now 12,000 
registrants and it is expected that the 
work now under way will greatly in- 
crease the number. The survey plan is 
outlined by Joseph Wheeler, librarian at 
Youngstown, O., chairman of the library 
section of the Better Cities contest and 
author of The Library and Community. 
The work is in charge of Miss Ruth 
Dille, a member of the staff, and Miss 
Irene Eggert, a student at the Wisconsin 
Library School. One of the results ex- 
pected to come out of the present survey 
is discovering which districts would like 
to have deposit stations nearby. 


The library is securing telephone di- 
rectories from many of the larger cities 
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in response to numerous requests from 
patrons. 


Gillett. Work on the Gillett library 
is complete, and the library was form- 
ally opened on March 27. From now on 
it will be open on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons and evenings. 


Green Bay. Fifty persons and insti- 
tutions contributed books to the library 
during the past year. Some of the gifts 
were most generous and all were greatly 
appreciated. 

The city has purchased the old Fisk 
home at the corner of Shawano and Oak- 
land Avenues, which is to be used as a 
branch library for the West side. It is 
hoped to have the branch ready for occu- 
pancy by the second week in April. It is 
planned to keep the remodeling cost as 
low as possible, and no extensive work 
will be done on the branch for the pres- 
ent. 

Ninety-four children attended a recent 
story hour, one of the largest gatherings 
that has yet been attracted. 


Jefferson. The annual report shows 
that 300 more adult non-fiction books 
were issued during the year than the 
year before, and 195 more juvenile non- 
fiction. There was a bit of a decrease in 
the circulation of the fiction. The total 
circulation was 21,951. 


Kiel. In February a 500 party was 
given at the Odd Fellows hall for the 
library. There were a number of host- 
esses and each sponsored one _ table. 
Lunch was served and ten prizes award- 
ed. Luncheon and prizes were donated 
and the proceeds were $46.60. 


La Crosse. There has recently been 
added to the reading circle list for the 
boys and girls of the lower grades of the 
Franklin school a fine group of books 
called “Things to Make and Do.” The 
boys and girls appreciate them for the 
books explain cooking, sewing, camp 
craft and toy making. Out of their ex- 
periences in the use of these books has 
grown a plan by the fourth grade stu- 
dents to build a model four room house 
and furnish it from top to bottom with 
a collection of doll furniture made by 
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their own hands. The doll house will be 
on exhibition during the days of the city- 
wide exposition on March 10, 11, and 12. 


Ladysmith. About 200 books sent to 
the bindery just before Christmas were 
returned in March and are again ready 
for circulation. 


Madison. The public library has 
started a new branch for adult people at 
the Emerson school building. It will be 
open three days a week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, from 4-6 and 
7-9 P.M. The new library built in the 
1925 addition to the Emerson school has 
been running as a library for the chil- 
dren since school opened in the fall of 
1925. 


Manitowoc. The iibrary blames the 
closing of the Eighth Street bridge for 
a loss of 2,000 in adult circulation for 
the year, although there was an increase 
in the juvenile works issued. The li- 
brary has 20,401 volumes on its shelves 
now, an increase of 1,941 for the year, 
with 569 withdrawals. 

Many lost books were recovered by the 
Clean-up week program inaugurated at 
the start of the year. 

Nearly 700 additional patrons are 
listed at the Garfield school branch. 

A practice carried on by the Madison 
school of having a class in English at 
the library once a week has been contin- 
ued this year. Of the 42,357 books in 
the children’s department loaned during 
the year, 9,324 were non-fiction books. 

The library has received many gifts, 
one being a set of books “Charters and 
Constitution of the U. S.” Some fine 
specimens of Indian pottery were given 
to the library. 

The collection for the museum is grow- 
ing and a large collection of historically 
valuable relics have been added, includ- 
ing the Civil War flag. 

The annual report also reviews many 
improvements, such as a complete new 
lighting system, new furniture, and new 
pictures. 


Mazomanie. A benefit card party was 
held at the gymnasium in February, and 
was a pronounced success. Two hundred 
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or more attended and the receipts were 
$110. 

Menasha. Lincoln’s Birthday was ob- 
served at the library with appropriate 
decorations. The resources of the library 
were taxed to the utmost to provide 
enough stories, poems, anecdotes and 
sketches of Lincoln. Later it was the 
same with Washington. It is so diffi- 
cult to find enough material about these 
two famous Americans that a scrap book 
is being made, containing interesting 
items about each one. 

A story hour has been held once in 
two weeks through the winter with an 
enthusiastic response. 

There were 6,079 books loaned during 
February, an increase of 515 books over 
a@ year ago. There were 1,540 visitors 
in the reading and reference rooms for 
the month. There were 407 books re- 
paired in February. Fines amounted to 
$16.34. 

Milwaukee. The main library issued 
4,661 books on one Saturday in March. 

Preceding the fourth annual home 
show, held in the auditorium, in March, 
@ special exhibit of books on home build- 
ing, arranged by Samuel A. McKillop, 
director of extension, was on display at 
the library. About 1,000 books were 
placed in the art room on the second 
floor. All phases of home building, in- 
cluding building plans, building mate- 
rials, furnishing, heating, plumbing, ven- 
tilation, gardens, and architecture were 
covered in the display. Posters were 
placed on the bulletin board in front of 
the library during the week, calling at- 
tention to the exposition, and window 
displays were arranged in three of the 
branches. 

Twenty-five great characters of fiction 
were the subject of an address by Dr. 
Alfred Hall—Quest, director of the Mil- 
waukee University school, before the 
Home Economics club in the public li- 
brary. The characters of the “Fictive 
Hall of Fame” were named by some 400 
prominent American writers and educa- 
tors some years ago, as the result of a 
questionnaire prepared by him and a 
student. Among them are every out- 
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standing quality of character, whether 
for weal or woe. 

The public library, under direction of 
Director M. S. Dudgeon, is arranging a 
display of this “Fictive Hall of Fame”, 
including a drawing resembling a Greek 
temple in which these characters are 
placed, and a display of the books in 
which these characters are to be found. 

The way to tie up two distant commu- 
nities properly with only a piece of pa- 
per and a pencil was demonstrated re- 
cently in the children’s room. Leon, 13, 
a steady patron of the room, was going 
to move to Pittsburgh. When this infor- 
mation was announced by the young 
reader to Miss Mary Dousman, he was 
soon in possession of a note of introduc- 
tion to the head of the children’s room in 
Pittsburgh. 


Mineral Point. In 1925, 16,374 books 
were issued, a gain of 2,131 over 1924. 
During the year 304 new books were 
added. At the close of the year the li- 
brary had 7,279 books. 


Neenah. A total of 4,881 books were 
circulated in February. There were 389 
new borrowers. The library repaired 
228 books that month. 


New London. New shelving has been 
installed, two sections of 28 shelves each 
for the adult department and a section 
of 18 shelves for the children’s depart- 
ment. 

In March an old city relic was un- 
earthed by the janitor of the city hall, 
while he was cleaning the building. It 
was a fire trumpet, used by the fire fight- 
ers years ago to call members of the fire 
department together. It was put on dis- 
play in the city hall and later taken to 
the museum of the library. 


Oshkosh. The library discontinued in 
March the policy of sending out postai 
cards to inform borrowers of the date 
on which renewed books are due. From 
now on the borrowers will be informed 
of the date the book is due when the re- 
quest for renewal is made to the library. 
The library has also made a change so 
that postal cards are sent out to inform 
borrowers that their books are late when 
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they are five days overdue instead of 
when they are one day overdue. These 
changes of policy are necessary because 
of the increasing amount of clerical work 
at the library. 

The circulation in January at the main 
library showed a total gain of 1,191, an 
adult gain of 992 and a juvenile increase 
of 199. Both departments of the south 
side branch also scored a gain in the cir- 
culation, 240 adult and 194 juvenile, 
total gain 434. 

The West Algoma branch noted a 
slight decrease. 

The Oshkosh interest in the summer 
camp development for children and boys 
and girls in their ’teens has become so 
stimulated that it has been found neces- 
sary at the public library to secure an 
authoritative volume covering that sub- 
ject. 

The library observed National Drama 
Week in February by means of an at- 
tractive display of dramatic literature 
and books in the central library room. 
Particular stress was given the plays 
and dramatic sketches produced by Wis- 
consin writers. 


Osseo. The library reports that it is 
growing, new shelves up and nearly all 
filled. Over 100 books were mended the 
first of the year. 


Park Falls. The library has four new 
bulletin boards, and a new 15 drawer 
unit Library Bureau catalog case. There 
were 503 new borrowers in 1925. 


Portage. Miss Isabel Loomis is acting 
as librarian during the six months leave 
of absence of Miss Mary E. Porter, who 
is doing special work at the Madison 
Public Library. 

The library is co-operating with Port- 
age mothers in providing the books 
listed in the course of reading and study 
recommended by Dr. Caroline Hedger of 
Chicago in her talk on the adolescent 
child, before the Catholic Woman’s club. 


Racine. During March the library in- 
stituted a system of providing reading 
in St. Mary’s and St. Luke’s hospitals 
under the direction of Miss Viarda 
Clark, assistant librarian. More than 60 
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books were left in each hospital the day 
that Miss Clark explained to the patients 
the city’s plan to provide amusement. 
Short stories, bound in light weight card- 
board holders, were provided for those 
who are not strong enough to hold a 
heavier book. Several requests were 
made for books on philosophy and music. 
The original list contains fiction, travel, 
and biography, with special illustrated 
volumes for children. Several of the pa- 
tients requested books in the Danish, 
Polish and Jewish languages. Miss Clark 
will devote two afternoons a week to this 
work, and will have the assistance of 
nurses in the hospital. Request books 
will be brought the following day. The 
books will be given for two weeks and if 
the patient leaves the hospital before the 
book is read it will be left in the room 
and collected by the librarian at her next 
visit. 

Reedsburg. During 1925 the library 
received a very generous gift of books 
from Mrs. Edith Ellinwood Thompson, 
together with a few clippings, leaflets 
and local advertising sheets, which will 
be added to the local history collection. 
Other gifts to the number of about ten 
volumes were received. A leather bound 
set of the International Encyclopedia 
was also donated, but as the library al- 
ready owned the latest edition of this 
work, it was passed on to the La Valle 
library. $238.95 was received in money, 
$115.72 of which was the Old Settlers 
gift of 1924, not received until 1925. 
$119.35 was the amount of the Old 
Settlers gift for 1925. 

A framed copy of the New York Her- 
ald, with an account of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, was given to the library through 
the Old Settlers Association. A facsimile 
of the Declaration of Independence was 
also given. 

The library received a collection of in- 
teresting articles from Siam, given by 
some one in California interested in the 
Reedsburg library. 


Rice Lake. A total of 214 children at- 
tended the story hours during the month 
of January. 
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Sheboygan. Saturday, March 13, the 
library broke its daily record, giving out 
783 books. The South side branch also 
circulated more than usual. 


Sturgeon Bay. The annual report shows 
a net gain of 264 borrowers for the year 
and 26,907 books were circulated. 

Superior. “Alice in Wonderland” has 
just returned from Florida to the Supe- 
rior Public Library after an absence of 
six years. The book was charged from 
the children’s room December 15, 1919, 
and did not return. “Alice” was adopted 
by a family that moved away from Su- 
perior before January 1920. She stayed 
with them for a while in Chicago and 
then disappeared again. She “bummed” 
rides until she reached Florida. She 
gathered up some valuable real estate 
before the land boom had even started, 
and has not yet sold it. 

From her cover it is evident that she 
had a fight with some sharp-toothed ani- 
mal of some sort, and that she was once 
lost in the rain without an umbrella or 
a raincoat. “Alice” met many children 
and attended their fudge parties and 
played in the sand with them on the 
beach. She was quite attractive when 
she was young, but now that she is old 
and wrinkled she has returned to her 
original home to rest. 

A landlady in Jacksonville, Fla., paid 
“Alice’s” fare back to Superior and now 
she is going to give up her Florida real 
estate so that she can spend the rest of 
her days comfortably in Superior. 

Thorp. The interior of the new Thorp 
Public Library is completed, the books 
and magazines arranged and an inven- 
tory taken. The plans of the building 
committee have been carried out and the 
library is a credit to all instrumental in 
its creation. 

A more detailed account will appear 
in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

Tomah. Beginning with February, the 
library is now opened Saturday morn- 
ings, making 36 hours a week in which 
the public has the freedom of the library. 

The library is acquiring, through pur- 
chase and gift, the catalogs of some of 
the great museums of art, as well as 
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those from nearer home. The library in- 
tends to obtain copies in sepia of some 
of the more famous pictures, toward 
which plan it has already made a be- 
ginning. The library is at the same 
time building up its collection of books 
on art, more particularly on painters and 
painting. Perhaps the most fascinating 
and interesting catalog is that of Casts, 
issued by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts, New York, very generously 
illustrated. 

Two Rivers. The annual report shows 
a gain of 4,995, the total circulation be- 
ing 40,491. This is a gain of 22,865 over 
1919, when the circulation was 17,626. 
There were 307 new adult readers and 
290 new juvenile readers registered in 
1925, a gain of 293 over 1924. 

More reference work was done this 
past year than ever before. The high 
school teachers require more outside 
reading and the public library is the 
place they go for help. Frequently we 
are called upon to aid the clubs and 
adults seeking information, but the ma- 
jority of work is still with the high 
school students. 

The number of new books purchased 
during the year is 1,121, of which 526 
were juvenile, 176 non-fiction, and 350 
fiction. Of the adult books, 162 were non- 
fiction, 230 fiction, and 48 foreign. 

This has been house cleaning year and 
the library withdrew 1,477 volumes, leav- 
ing 356 fewer books than we had the 
previous year. Books that had not been 
drawn out since the library was started, 
books too old to be of service, and books 
too soiled and torn to be fit for use, were 
weeded out. 

Viroqua. In February the ladies of the 
8—5—2 club started a series of after- 
noon bridge and sewing parties for the 
benefit of the library. Each member of 
the club invites a group of four, each 
guest contributing a quarter to the fund. 
Light refreshments are served by the 
hostess. The following week each of the 
guests is expected to entertain in the 
same manner, the series being continued 
until sufficient money has been raised to 
supply a stock of children’s books which 
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the library is greatly in need of. The 
last reports which have come in say that 
the series is being continued very suc- 
cessfully. 

West Bend. There were 64 adult books 
added during the past year and 111 chil- 
dren’s books. There were 176 borrowers 
registered during the year, adult 92, 
children 84. There are 1,885 active bor- 
rowers, 1,255 adult, 630 children. 367 
of these are reported as outside borrow- 
ers. 

During the year 66 books were given 
to the library. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Drama Week was 
observed at the library by gay posters 
and books of plays and the drama. The 
Theatre Magazine is taken by the li- 
brary. ooo 

Printed book lists have been received 


from— 

Algoma—Lenten Reading 

Appleton—St. Patrick’s Day 

Ashland 

Beaver Dam 

Chippewa Falls—Gardening 

Cumberland 

Delavan 

Eau Claire—Some of the Best 
Books; City Manager Plan 

Fond du Lac—George Washington 

Fort Atkinson 

Green Bay 

Hudson 

Janesville—Bird Houses; Health Books; 
Girl Scouts 

Kenosha—Lenten Reading 

Kewaunee 

Kilbourn 

LaCrosse—New Books 

Lake Geneva—Magazines 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Mazomanie 

Merrill—Lenten Reading 

Milwaukee 

Mineral Point 

Neenah—Children’s Books 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Racine—Travel; Salesmanship; Garden- 
ing; Child Study 

Rice Lake—Travel 

Sheboygan—Heredity and Eugenics 

Stanley—Fiction 

Superior 

Watertown 

Waupun—New Books with brief notes 

Whitewater — New Books; Informal 
Notes on New Books 

Wisconsin Rapids. 


New 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Reference 


Lincoln library of essential information. 
1924, 2172p. illus. Frontier press 
co., $16.50. 030 


A good one-volume encyclopedia. Follows 
a classed arrangement, in 12 sections: The 
English language, Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and travel, Science, etc. Well illus- 
trated, with a number of plates in color. 
Approved by Mudge and by the Pacific— 
Northwest report on subscription books. 


Journalism 


Boughner, Genevieve J. Women in jour- 
nalism. 1926. 3848p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 070 


A guide to women who wish to enter the 
field of journalism, with chapters on, The 
society editor, The club reporter, The writer 
on home making, The beauty oracle, etc. 
Discusses each type of writing, the oppor- 
tunities it offers, qualifications required and 
gives illustrations showing how the subjects 
have been handled. Good bibliographies. A 
valuable addition to books on journalism. 


Retesest ue & 


International Ethics 


Page, Kirby. An American peace pol- 
icy. 1925. 94p. Doran, $1. 172.4 


The peace program outlined involves, first, 
entrance into the world court, second, the 
outlawry of war, and third, cooperation 
with the League of Nations. The author be- 
lieves that if the second step were accom- 
plished there would be no further objection 
to joining the court. Short bibliography. 
Index. 


Sociology 


Chase, Stuart. The tragedy of waste. 
1925. 296p. Macmillan. $2.50. 339 


A book with a thesis, namely that through 
waste most of the advantages which man- 
kind ought to have reaped from applied sci- 
ence have been lost. An indictment of the 
existing industrial and social order. Does 
not discuss alternatives or remedies. Writ- 
ten interestingly and brimful of challenging 
facts. An important addition to the grow- 
ing literature of criticism. 


Collins, C. W. The branch banking ques- 
tion. 1926. 182p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
332.1 


An accurate account of the history and 
present status of branch banking in this 
country, including attempts to deal with this 
problem through proposed federal legisla- 
tion. Also, briefly reviews the arguments 
for and against legalizing branch banking. 
Of great interest to every banker. 


Fairchild, H. P. The melting pot mis- 
take. 1925. 266p. Little, $2.50. 
325.73 


An argument for the restriction of immi- 
gration from the sociological point of view. 
Author is greatly concerned with the im- 
portance of preserving the dominant Nordic 
strain in American nationality. 


Knowlton, D.C. Making history graphic. 
1925. 154p. illus. Scribner, $1.60. 
371.3 or 372 


A compilation of cartoons, charts, maps, 
plays, etc., representing the work of pupils 
in the Lincoln school of Teachers College, 
Columbia university. Teachers and pupils 
will find this material suggestive. 
Lippmann, Walter. The phantom pub- 

lic. 1925. 205p. Harcourt, $2. 
323 


A brilliant essay on the rdle of the pub- 
lic, as distinguished from the politicians and 
the office holders, in democratic government. 
Unquestionably one of the most important 
books in this field in recent years, although 


interpretative rather than informational. 
Index. 
See Booklist 22:144. Jan, ’26. 


Seligman, E. R. A. Studies in public fi- 
nance. 1925. 302p. Macmillan, 
$3.25. 336 


A collection of essays on various subjects 
of present day interest in the field of public 
finance by a leading authority on the sub- 
ject. Written within the last ten years, 
some of them contributed to magazines. For 
larger libraries. 


Warren, Charles. Congress, the Consti- 


tution and the Supreme Court. 1925. 
3808p. Little, $3.50. 342.73 


A forceful argument in support of the 
power of the United States Supreme Court 
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to declare laws unconstitutional. Undoubt- 
edly the best statement of this side of this 
controversy which played such a large réle 
in the presidential campaign of 1924. Well 
documented but very readable. Includes a 
brief description of every case in which an 
Act of Congress has been found unconsti- 
tutional. Index. 


Wilcox, Delos F. Depreciation in public 
utilities. 1925. 112p. National Mu- 
nicipal League. 380 or 388 


One of the technical monographs pub- 
lished by the National Municipal League up- 
on problems with which administrators of 
local government must deal, and of interest 
also to students of public utility problems. 
Written by one of the leading experts in the 
public utility field. 


Costume 
Haire, Frances H. The folk costume 
book. 1926. 150p. illus. Barnes, 
$6. 391 


Contains brief, but quite explicit, descrip- 
tions of the folk costumes of 22 European 
peoples, with four period costumes for the 
United States. Has twenty-one color plates 
by Gertrude Moser. Valuable addition to 
material on costume. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Emmons, Arthur Brewster. Health con- 
trol in mercantile life. 1926. 234p. 
illus. Harper, $3.00. 613.6 


A detailed study of health work, based on 
the Harvard survey conducted in large east- 
ern mercantile establishments. Although pri- 
marily intended for very large organizations, 
should be of use as a guide to employers of 
smaller groups of workers and to social 
workers and persons concerned with com- 
munity health. 
Holland, A. L. Indigestion, what it is 
and how to prevent it. 1926. 130p. 
Appleton, $1.25. 616.3 


Simple, non-technical discussion by an as- 
sistant professor of clinical medicine in Cor- 
nell University Medical College. Treats of 
“food phobias” as the most frequent cause 
of functional indigestion. 


Moorhouse, L. A. The management of 
the farm. 1925. 526p. Appleton, 
$3.50. 630 

Book on the business of farming, useful 
for reference, reading, or as a college text. 

It has been suggested that “Farming types” 

would be a more exact title. 
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Osborn, Lucretia Perry. The chain of 
life. 1925. 189p. Scribner, $2. 
575 


The story of evolution, simply told in non- 
scientific language by the wife of an emi- 
nent naturalist. Attractive in make up, 
with an introduction by Michael Pupin. 


A short history of 
American railways. 1925. 4738p. 
illus. Appleton, $2. 656 

Traces developments by decades from 1830 
to the present day, with introductory chap- 
ters describing primitive means of transpor- 
tation. Has many illustrations, tables of 
statistics, bibliography and index. Usable 
with high school pupils, 


Thompson, Slosson. 


Fine Arts 


Bedford, Herbert. Robert Schumann, his 
life and work. 1925. 267p. Harper, 
$1.50. 780.9 

A well written biography presenting the 
personality of Schumann most vividly, with 
enough of music criticism to appeal to those 
interested in that side of the subject. One 
of the new series, Masters of music, edited 
by Sir Landon Ronald. 

See Booklist 22:247, Mar, ’26. 


Briggs, Claire A. How to draw car- 

toons. 1926. 133p. illus. Harper, 

$3. 741 

A book of sound advice to aspiring young 

cartoonists, illustrated with many examples 

of the author’s own works and some of 
others equally famous. 


Crawford, Caroline. Choice rhythms for 

youthful dancers. 1925. 103p. Barnes, 

$3. 793 

For primary teachers and kindergartners. 

Buy if the library is building a collection of 
music for school use. 


Dickinson, Edward. The spirit of music. 
1925. 218p. Scribner, $2. 780 
The author wrote this book as a protest 
against the narrow application of the term 
“appreciation of music,” to mere technical 
knowledge of music. To cultivate in one’s 
self a spiritual receptivity is the means to 
true appreciation. Well written, a good sup- 
plement to other books on the subject. 
Mason, Daniel Gregory. From song to 
symphony. 1924. 2438p.  Ditson, 
$1.50. 780 
A valuable contribution to music study 
literature. Logically and progressively ar- 
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ranged, with very useful lists of references 
(rolls and records) for each chapter. Forms 
part 2 of a study course in music under- 
standing sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of music clubs. The first is The funda- 
mentals of music by Karl W. Gehrkens. 


Scudder, Janet. Modeling my life. 1925. 
297p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 735 


The quite delightful autobiography of an 
American girl, born in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, out of the reach of art influences or 
any of the externals that awaken art appre- 
ciation and yet achieving international fame 
as a sculptor. Told racily—and illustrated 
with pictures of many of Miss Scudder’s 
quaint and charming works. 


Wallace, William. Richard Wagner as 
he lived. 1925. 313p. Harper, 
$1.50. 782.2 


One of the Masters of music, an English 
series edited by Sir Landon Ronald. A char- 
acter analysis rather than a biography, as 
events are not taken up in chronological or- 
der. Interesting, although much space is 
given to refuting statements of other biog- 
raphers and to the relation of various scan- 
dals. Not needed in the small library. 

See Booklist 22:250, Mar. ’26. 


Literature 


Barrie, J. M. Representative plays. 1926. 

439p. Seribner, $1.60. 822 
Contains Quality street; The admirable 
Crichton, What every woman knows, Dear 
Brutus, The twelve pound look, The old lady 
shows her medals. Introduction by W. L. 
Phelps. 


sixth series. 
822 


Galsworthy, John. Plays; 
1926. Scribner, $2.50. 


Contents: The forest, Old English, The 
show. 

Grant, Robert. The married man. 1925. 

Scribner, $2. 824 


Reprint combining two earlier works “Re- 
fiections of a married man” and “Opinions 
of a philosopher.” Has a place in the li- 
brary with Reveries of a bachelor and My 
summer in a garden, and other essays of 
that period. 


McFadden, Elizabeth. The boy who dis- 
covered Easter. 1925. 57p. French, 
35c. 812 or 822 

A play adapted from Raymond Alden’s 

The boy who discovered the spring. Would 

be very effective properly staged but calls 

for rather elaborate production, 
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Nugent, J. C. and Nugent, Elliott. The 
poor nut. 1925. 140p. French, $1.25. 
812 or 822 


A good comedy of college life, introducing 
Freudian psychology to make a man of the 
“poor nut.” An athletic contest between 
Ohio State and Wisconsin, provides back- 
ground. For reading only, amateur per- 
formance or public reading strictly forbid- 
den. 


One act plays for stage and study. 2d 
series. 1925. 418p. French, $3.15. 
822.8 


Although not all of the plays reach the 
high quality promised by W. P. Eaton’s 
preface, they are primarily meant to be act- 
able and will supply amateurs with fresh 
material. 


Tompkins, Dora G. and MacArthur, Jes- 
sie. An introduction to expository 
writing. 1926. 349p. Harper, $1.89. 

808 


In two parts, the first devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Principles of expository writing, 
the second to illustrative examples. For 
teachers and students of writing. 


Van Dyke, John. The meadows. 1926. 
245p. Scribner, $2. 824 or 504 


An artist and nature lover writes of the 
moods and appearances of nature in a se- 
ries of restful chapters. As an artist he 
can see beauty in the bare trees of winter 
as well as in summer fields. 


History and Travel 


Bowers, Claude G. Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton. 1925. 530p. illus. Houghton, 
$5. 973.4 
One of several recent books dealing with 
the founders of the republic. The corre- 
spondence of Jefferson and Adams was 
noted in the Bulletin for February. In the 
present work the author says, “The surren- 
der at Yorktown ended one phase of the 
Revolution, but it was not complete until, 
after twelve years of nationhood, it was defi- 
nitely determined that this should be not 
only a republic, but a democratic republic. 
That was the real issue between Jefferson 
and Hamilton.” 


Duruy, Victor. General history of the 
world. Newed. 1925. 931p. Crow- 
ell, $4. 909 


Slight changes have been made in the text 
but the bulk of the revision is contained in 
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the supplementary chapters contributed by 
Mabel S. C. Smith and J. Walker McSpad- 
den. These bring the work down to date to 
the opening months of 1925. 


Jennings, W. W. History of economic 
progress. 1926. 9819p. Crowell, 
$4.50. 973 or 330.9 


A general economic history of the United 
States. Accurate and well-organized. Long- 
er and more detailed than Bogard or Faulk- 
ner. For larger libraries. 


Polo, Marco. Travels; ed. by Manuel 
Komroff, 1926. 369p. A. & C. Boni, 
$3.50. 915 


A new edition combining the best in the 
older translations and carefully revised in the 
light of recent exploration and research to 
make a readable narrative of this marvelous 
travel story of medieval civilization in the 
Orient. 


An American among 
the Riffi. 1926. 3844p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $3.50. 916.4 


By an American newspaper man who went 
into the Rif in an interval of peace, some- 
time between 1921 and 1925, interviewed the 
Sultan and made observations of the country 
and of French rule. He approves highly of 
the French protectorate and condemns 
Spain. 


Sheean, Vincent. 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. A naturalist of 
souls. 1926. 369p. Houghton, $3.50. 
920 


A new edition of a book published in 1917, 
with revisions and additions. The added 
chapters are on Walter Pater. A French 
Lamb (Lamaitre) ; and A gentleman of Ath- 
ens (Xenophon). Of less general interest 
than his other books. 


Collins, Joseph. The doctor looks at bi- 
ography. 1925. 3844p. illus. Doran, 
$3. 920 


Under such headings as Poets, Warriors, 
Editors, Clergymen, Prize fighters, Fiction 
biography, the author comments on recent 
books of biography. Interesting to readers 
of the books mentioned. These are listed at 
the end and a good index makes the volume 
easily usable. Good illustrations, 

See Booklist 22.207, Feb. ’26. 
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De Kruif, Paul. Microbe hunters. 1926. 
3868p. Harcourt, $3.50 610.9 
Tells the stories of the men who have de- 
voted (and risked) their lives to the dis- 
covery of the secrets of contagion. Told in 
extremely popular form, but dramatically. 
Among them are Leeuwenhoek, Pasteur, 
Koch, Metchnikoff and Walter Reed. 


Letters of Bret Harte; ed. 
by Geoffrey Bret Harte. 1926. 515p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 921 

Personal letters with whimsical and hu- 
man touches revealing the intimate life and 
nature of Bret Harte. A hitherto little- 
known period of his life—that of the consul- 
ships in Germany and England—is clearly 
portrayed. 


Harte, Bret. 


House, Edward M. The intimate papers 
of Colonel House; ed. by Charles 
Seymour. 1926. 2v. illus. Hough- 
ton, $10. 921 

A selection from the papers of Colonel 

House which are deposited in the Yale Uni- 
versity library. The selections date from 
1911 and show the genesis of Colonel House’s 
association with the president, and continue 
to the entrance of the United States into 
the war in April 1917. An _ introductory 
chapter gives some information about the 
background of this man of mystery. The 
papers show to what extent he was the 
man behind the throne. 


Peabody, Josephine Preston. Diary and 
letters of Josephine Preston Pea- 
body; selected and ed. by H. Baker. 
1925. 3846p. illus. Houghton, $4.50. 

921 


Extracts from her diary and her letters, 
presented without editorial comment. The 
early selections, beginning with her 17th 
year, are extremely subjective, and will 
perhaps not hold the general reader. The 
later sections have more of objective inter- 
est. Would be most effective read in con- 
nection with her poems. 


Webb, Beatrice. My apprenticeship. 1926. 
442p. illus. Longmans, $6. 921 


Beatrice Webb, joint author with Sidney 
Webb of Industrial democracy and other 
important works, writes here of her girlhood, 
her gropings for a faith and a profession, her 
first years as a social investigator, ending 
with her marriage in 1892. Too much con- 
cerned with metaphysical and economic prob- 
lems to be popular, but a treat for the in- 
tellectual reader well grounded in economics. 
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Fiction 
Bashford, H. H. The happy ghost. 1926. 


280p. Harper, $2.50. 


A book of short stories by an English 
writer. Told with much grace, ending often- 
times with some little unexpected and whim- 
sical turn. 


Carman, Dorothy W. The pride of the 
town. 1926. 365p. Harper, $2. 


By the author of Faith of our fathers, but 
less interesting than that novel. Chiefly a 
satire on small town life, telling the story 
of a young couple who try not to be over- 
whelmed by its smugness. 


Croy, Homer. They had to see Paris. 
1926. 3038p. Harper, $2. 


A nice, pleasant, commonplace Oklahoma 
family who suddenly find themselves rich 
take a trip to Europe, at the mother’s in- 
sistence, to acquire culture. Starts out well. 
The Oklahoma chapters are excellent, and 
then the story grows disappointingly dull. 


Delafield, E. M. The chip and the block. 
1926. 364p. Harper, $2. 


Charles Ellery, a very self-centered and 
temperamental author, is the “block,” his 
son Victor, very like him, the “chip.” The 
story of their relationship, bringing in other 
members of the family, including three chil- 
dren and a charming stepmother, is delight- 
fully told. 


Eaton, Richard, ed. Best continental 
short stories of 1924-25 and the 
yearbook of the continental short 
story. 1925. 557p. Small, $2.50. 

Comprehensive group of short stories from 

21 European countries, excluding France. 
The varied selection affords an insight into 
the life and literature of a group of small 
countries about which little has hitherto been 
available. A valuable book for those “who 
wish to keep in touch with the influence at 
work in the literary field on the Europeon 
continent.” Index of continental authors, 
short stories, and magazines publishing short 
stories. 


Fletcher, J. S. The secret way. 1925. 


313p. Small, $2. 


A mystery story with England and Italy 
from 1898 to 1900 as the setting. 


Hale, Louise Closser. Home talent. 1926. 
2938p. Holt, $2. 


A good story of the theater by one who 
knows it intimately. It is easy to read 
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Mrs. Hale herself into one of the characters, 
and the other characterizations are inter- 
esting. 


Johnston, Sir Harry. Relations. 


Harper, $2. 
Leisurely, uneventful 
the years 1900 to 1924. A young English- 
man who has made a modest fortune in 
Australia returns home with his bride and 
the story thereafter concerns the small af- 
fairs of a rather intricate family relationship. 


3038p. 


chronicle covering 


Oemler, Marie C. Shepherds. 1926. 352p. 
Century, $2. 


Incidents from this book have appeared 
separately as short stories. Told from the 
point of view of a fifteen year old boy and 
gives a picture of life in the family of a 
minister in a factory district. 


O’Higgins, Harvey. Clara Barron. 1926. 


222p. Harper, $2. 


An interesting psychological study of a 
successful young woman reformer whose 
definite bent toward her chosen career dates 
back to the day in childhood when she lost 
faith in her father. Theme handled suc- 
cessfully without the intrusion of too much 
Freud. Somewhat sketchy at times. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The golden 
beast. 1926. 298p. Little, $2. 


Mystery story with scenes in present day 
London. Less successful than his stories of 
international intrigue. 


Ruck, Berta. Kneel to the prettiest. 
1926. 3802p. Dodd, $2. 


Another of this author’s clever if frothy 
romances. This time of a young engineer 
who in a moment of indiscretion yields to his 
uncle’s demand that he present him with a 
flawlessly perfect fiancée, 


Sabatini, Raphael. Thelion’s skin. 1926. 


3840p. Houghton, $2. 


The hero is a young Englishman bred in 
France, sent to England to take vengeance 
on the father who before his birth had 
basely deserted his mother. But once on 
English soil events take a different course. 
Time, the 18th century. 


Stacpoole, H. de Vere. The house of 
crimson shadows. 1925. 3138p. Small, 
$2. 

A thriller with scenes laid in Japan, and 


the stealing of an idol as the center of the 
plot. A good yarn. 
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Vaughan, Hilda. The battle to the weak. 
n. d. 288p. Harper, $2. 

A superior novel, picturing life in a Welsh 
community. The theme is developed around 
a foolish feud between two farmers. with the 
son and daughter of the two families made 
a sacrifice. The unattractive print may 
keep readers from a worthwhile book. 


Wembridge, Eleanor R. Other people’s 
daughters. 1926. 3338p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 


Interesting, and frequently amusing, 
sketches of working girls, each one illus- 
trating a certain type of girl. While classed 
with fiction is important as a social study 
and can be recommended to all workers 
with girls. Some have appeared in the 


Survey. 


Whitlock, Brand. Uprooted. 1926. 333p. 
Appleton, $2. 

A story of Americans abroad, in particu- 
lar Betty Marsh from Ohio, pretty, crude 
and indiscreet, her vivid presence contrasted 
with a group of her more suave, de-Ameri- 
canized countrymen. 


Children’s Books 


Banks, Helen Ward. Story of Holland. 
1925. 3811p. illus. Stokes, $5. 
949.2 
New edition of The Boys’ Motley brought 
up-to-date by addition of three chapters. 
See Booklist 22:170 Jan. ’26. 


Beuret, Georgette. When I was a girl 
in France. 1925. 208p. illus. Lothrop, 
$1.25. 921 

Charmingly written childhood  reminis- 
ecences of a musician, who has lived in the 

United States but who is essentially French. 

Shows atmosphere of French home and 

school life, comparing customs with those 

of the United States. Photographic illus- 
trations. 


Byrde, Elsie. 
1925. 23ip. 


The Polish fairy book. 

illus. Stokes, $2.50. 
398 

Stories translated and adapted from orig- 


inal sources. Preserve the folk tale flavor. 
See Booklist 22:254, Mar. ’26. 
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Collins, Archie Frederick. The boy sci- 
entist. 1925. 447p. illus. Lothrop, 
$2.50. 500 


“The first two chapters deal with space 
and matter, the third explains the Einstein 
theory. The rest of the book is devoted to 
the practical side of science, astronomy, 
chemistry, surveying, radio, movies, etc. In- 
teresting experiments and the simple appar- 
atus needed are described. Includes many 
text illustrations and diagrams.” (Book- 
list) 

See Booklist 22:121 Dec. '25. 


Davis, Royal Jenkins. The boys’ life of 


Grover Cleveland. 1925. 3888p. il- 
lus. Harper, $1.75. 921 


“Some general readers as well as older 
boys will enjoy this account of Grover 
Cleveland’s life which is told in a straight 
forward style suitable to its subject. It 
might well serve to awaken an interest in 
city, state and national politics.” (Book- 
list) 


See Booklist 22:75 Nov. ’25. 


Lang, Andrew (ed). Andrew Lang read- 
ers. Green series. 1925. 8v. Long- 
mans, bks. 1-2, ea. 72¢; bks. 3-6, ea. 
76¢; bks. 7-8, ea. 84¢. 208 


A set of graded school readers based on 
Andrew Lang’s collections of fairy tales. 
In the upper-grade books the text is prac- 
tically the same as in the set published in 
1923 at $1-$1.25 per volume but the ar- 
rangement is different. In the lower-grade 
books the text has been simplified. A still 
further simplified series is published as the 
Blue series, 8 books, price 68—72¢. 


Marshall, Bernard. Old Hickory’s pris- 
oner. 1925. 255p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 


Follows Redcoat and minute man (Bul- 
letin, Apr. ’25) in continuing the story of 
the Delaroche family in the war of 1812. 
Hugh, son of the Revolutionary hero of the 
first book, fights under General Jackson. 

See Booklist 22:169 Jan, '26. 
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